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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MACCABEAN PERIOD 



PROFESSOR W. G. JORDAN 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario 



It is good that the church should take an interest in the past 
and specially good when the present is so full of pressing questions 
and living issues. There have been times when the church has 
been prone to live too much on the past but those were not times 
when the significance of that past was most clearly understood; it 
was not the living past to which intelligent homage was paid but a 
dead past petrified into hard dogmas that was worshiped. In our 
own time it is from the men of "science" even more than from 
the theologians that the message concerning the meaning of the 
past has been expressed with greatest force. It is possible for us all 
now to take a large, comprehensive view of great world-movements, 
but even in earlier days men who had a living faith in Providence 
had a noble vision of the meaning of history — to the writer of 
Deuteronomy it was a divine discipline, to the Christian apostles 
it was a preparation for the coming of the Christ. 

As a matter of fact there are no "periods" in any literal sense — 
that is, if the word "period" in any way suggests a separated, 
disconnected thing — the movement of history is continuous; but it 
is well to make divisions for the convenience of study and some of 
these divisions are very deep as in the case of the great catastrophe 
of the Exile and the life and death struggle under the Maccabees. 
It is well to remember that Hebrew history was a long and varied 
movement; it took a thousand years of God's providential guid- 
ance and of the toil of faithful men before the Jewish church 
received its final form and was prepared to stand the shock of "the 
Greek peril." That space of time can be instructively divided into 
many periods, each having a more or less definite character. Before 
1000 b.c. we have two or three centuries devoted to the conquest 
and settlement of the new country, a time of disorder represented 
for us in the Book of Judges, and yet not destitute of growth and 
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efforts towards national unity. Then we have the formation of 
the kingdom; Davids' heroic reign; then the tribes are united under 
one ruler and Jerusalem gaining significance as the capital and a 
great religious center. That this work is limited and somewhat 
superficial is shown by the schism after the death of Solomon 
seventy years later. The two kingdoms run side by side for two 
centuries, when the northern nation, after a troubled life, weak- 
ened by the continual struggle of opposing factions, falls before the 
might of Assyria. Now Judah, a small and apparently insignificant 
nation, begins to come in contact with the great world-empires 
and such is to be its fate until it loses its national life altogether 
and becomes a scattered church among the nations of the world. 
We have now, therefore, in succession, the Assyrian, the Baby- 
lonian, the Persian, the Greek (divided into Egyptian and Syrian, 
of which latter the Maccabean is a part), and the Roman periods. 

Thus one of the smallest nations came in contact with the great 
world-empires, and as it was tossed hither and thither it learned 
noble spiritual lessons, took them to its own heart with thank- 
fulness and sometimes with pride, and finally enshrined them in 
enduring forms for the benefit of a still larger world of the future. 
Before meeting with these great powers God had graciously given 
to this people some centuries of comparative peace in which smaller 
enemies were conquered, an independent kingdom built up, and a 
measure of definite national and religious character achieved. Two 
great things we must note in the Assyrian period. At a time when 
there was danger from within on account of the breaking up of 
old tribal ties and a growing separation between rich' and poor, 
the message of the prophets struck a higher ethical note and pre- 
sented religion as social service rather than ritualistic display. 
At the same time the danger from without was interpreted as the 
judgment of Jehovah on social corruption and cruel oppression. 
The outstanding external fact of this period is the destruction of 
the Northern Kingdom in 721. Many of its people were deported 
and the newcomers helped to create in Israelite territory a mongrel 
nation. These tribes were "lost" in the sense that their natural 
independence was broken and their distinctive character was 
destroyed. They were "lost" in the sense that men are lost in the 
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great worldly throng through lack of an intelligent faith and well- 
guarded life. Individuals no doubt survived and clung to the 
noblest tradition from the past, but Israel in the old national sense 
was no more. Henceforth Judah must carry forward the divine 
message, bringing it to loftier heights by an enlarged experience. 
Through the work of preachers and lawgivers the religion came to 
fuller expression of the great divine truths that were working in it. 
In spite of worldliness and superstition heroic efforts were made to 
create a national church that would conform to prophetic teaching 
and avert the threatened judgment. 

But in the following century the catastrophe came. Jerusalem 
was laid in ruins, its temple destroyed, and many of the noblest 
members of the nation transported to a foreign land. In far-off 
Babylon they faced the question, "How can we sing Jehovah's 
song in a strange land ? " They faced that question for themselves 
and for us. If it be maintained that they never completely solved 
it and that Judaism remained forever a national religion, that is 
one of the true statements that needs qualification and explanation, 
because if we leave it in that hard form we may forget how far they 
traveled on the way to universalism. Many of them did learn that 
the true sacrifices are those of the heart and spirit. Many were 
conscious that they possessed a sacred deposit of truth that must 
outlast the power of those proud empires and that such truth 
must be in some form for the world as well as for themselves. The 
church that was built up after the Exile by those in Palestine and 
by noble blood from Babylon rested on hard legal lines but it pre- 
served for posterity a literature that is rich in universal elements 
and is catholic in the truest sense. Such books as Job and Eccle- 
siastes and some of the finest poems in the Psalter and in Proverbs 
show that devotion to the Law had not stifled reflection and criti- 
cism. After the Exile, we are told that, instead of a nation, we 
have a church. This is true; but such a community cannot be 
called "a sect." Its home was in Jerusalem, though that was not 
at first the brilliant center of Judaism that it became in later times. 
Not yet did wealth, material and spiritual, flow into it from all 
parts of the world. 

It was in that day of small things that Zechariah had the 
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splendid vision of "the city without a wall." But from the first, 
that is, as soon as the community began to recover from the shock 
of the Exile and to realize the value of its rich spiritual treasures 
it had in some way relationship with the great outside world that 
was likely to check mere localism. The Jew as a man of commerce, 
as a lover of sacred literature, and to some extent as a missionary, 
began to enter into the life of the world and to feel that Judaism 
was not confined to Palestine. The foreign customs and strange 
atmosphere of other lands could not doom the singer to perpetual 
silence and if the first note was a cry for vengeance on the cruel 
oppressor there were other and nobler notes to follow that had 
in them a suggestion of that mercy of God which is over all his 
works. Still we have to remember that the community in Judah 
is no longer a nation after the old style: it is small, gathered in 
Jerusalem and its immediate neighborhood, and its interests are 
civic and ecclesiastical, as it has become merely the section of a 
province of the great Persian empire. A specimen of Cornill's happy 
style in summing up such situations may form an appropriate 
quotation at this point: 

It is one of the greatest ironies of fate known to universal history, or, 
to speak more correctly, it is one of the most striking evidences of the wonder- 
ful ways which divine Providence takes for the attainment of its most important 
and most significant ends, that the final completion and permanent consolida- 
tion of the exclusive Judaism which sealed itself hermetically against everything 
non-Jewish and rejected sternly everything heathen, was accomplished and 
made possible only under the protection and by the aid of a heathen govern- 
ment, that the reformation of Ezra and Nehemiah, to use a modern phrase, 
hung from the sword-belt of the Persian gens d'armes, and yet the work was 
of God, and only thus could the religion of revelation be preserved. But for 
the energy of Nehemiah, the whole history of humanity would have run an 
entirely different course and therefore we too must look up to this man with 
gratitude and reverence to this day (History of the People of Israel, p. 168). 

The man who brought the Persian dominion to an end, Alex- 
ander the Great, also did a great work in his own way; it is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the significance of the victories that brought 
the Greek languages and Greek modes of thought into the East. 
The period beginning 332 years before Christ is one of the most 
important in the history of Judaism and of the world. Hebrewism 
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and Hellenism were to meet, mingle, and modify each other. At 
first this meeting was to be in peaceful, subtle ways, before that 
strange creature Antiochus Epiphanes provoked the dread conflict; 
but in whatever way the intercourse came about, it was fateful 
for all concerned and rich in its effects for after-ages. Not only 
did Greek influence act powerfully on the theologians of the early 
Christian centuries, but it exerted an immense influence on Chris- 
tianity before it was born, if that expression can be allowed. 

Confining ourselves, however, to the facts that bear more 
immediately on our subject, we have to note that within the Old 
Testament itself, in its latest stages, Greek influence was felt; 
the author of Ecclesiastes is essentially a Jew, but a Jew who has 
breathed the atmosphere of the larger world. Before our period 
also the Egyptian colony had increased and the Law had been 
translated into Greek for the use of that colony. 

In the century and a half that intervenes between the conquests 
of Alexander and the Maccabean struggle, Palestine was in a 
peculiar position, between Egypt and Syria, a bone of contention 
between these two kingdoms that were ruled by the successors of 
Alexander. Thus the Jews passed from the rule of the Persians 
to that of the Greeks. The third century B.C. was on the whole a 
favorable time for the Jews. The first Ptolemy, the Greek ruler 
of Egypt, was kindly disposed toward them. The administration 
of affairs in Palestine seems to have been exceedingly mild and 
every encouragement was given to the Jews to settle in Alexandria 
and other parts of Egypt. This conduct, springing from a desire 
to attach the Jews to their new rulers, was imitated by the rulers of 
Syria, and the Jews were granted rights of citizenship in the new 
capital, Antioch. 

But the political situation was unstable, Palestine was regarded 
as belonging naturally to Syria and the desire for "a scientific 
frontier" was the cause of differences between the two powers. 
At first the superiority was on the side of the Egyptian section of the 
divided Greek kingdom, on account of a succession of able rulers, 
but this changed toward the end of the century and Palestine passed 
to the Syrians in the year 198 B.C. The Jews welcomed this change; 
they even helped to bring it about, and were rewarded for their 
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loyalty by Antiochus III, who placed the affairs of the temple in a 
favorable position and granted to the Jews unconditional religious 
freedom. They looked eagerly forward to a time of peace and 
prosperity, but soon a change came over the spirit of the scene 
and they were engaged in a fierce struggle for their religion and 
their national existence. This brings us face to face with the 
Maccabean Revolt; the facts must be briefly stated and the 
spiritual significance of this conflict shown, so that we may realize 
how heroic the struggle was that saved the Jewish Bible and 
religion for after-ages. 

Our brief space could easily be filled with a bare recital of facts 
and lists of dates, but that is not in accord with our present pur- 
pose; such material is easily accessible in the ancient sources — 
Josephus and the Books of Maccabees, or in quite recent histories; 
it is the significance of the period as a whole that is our chief con- 
cern. Hence the length of the introductory note, for once more the 
question arises, Can this people survive the shock of national dis- 
aster and hand down to later generations its rich inheritance from 
the past? So far as the Northern part of the nation was concerned 
it failed in this regard and a heavier weight of care and a larger 
measure of responsibility was thrown upon Judah. Because 
of greater cohesiveness, keener faith, and longer discipline this 
question was answered nobly in the Exile. 

If Israel had been merely a race like others it would never have survived 
this fearful catastrophe and would have disappeared in the Babylonian Exile. 
But Israel was the bearer of an idea; this was not to be annihilated with the 
state, and its eternal destiny was not closed with its political life. On the 
contrary, it seems as though only now, when the body was dashed to pieces, 
was the spirit really able to develop unhampered. The death that Judah died 
was a death suffused with dawn. While its sun seemed to set in eternal night, 
already in the east a new day was breaking, destined in the fulness of time to 
illume the whole world with its light. Israel went down to the grave with the 
hope of early resurrection, and this hope was not disappointed. Forty-nine 
years after Nebuzaradan, the Babylonian captain of the guard, set fire to 
city and temple, a burnt offering from those who had returned to the father- 
land was again smoking to the God of Israel on the spot where the brazen 
altar of Solomon had stood. The flame that had consumed Jerusalem was 
for Judah a purifying fire; from the seed-field of the Exile, sown in tears, was to 
spring up a precious and immortal harvest (Cornill, p. 143). 
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The same thing as to its spirit might be said of the Maccabean 
period; we have once more the native religion victorious over the 
foreign spirit, we have an altar desecrated and later reconsecrated 
in spite of difficulties and in the midst of heroic struggles. Jewish 
communities have survived many persecutions since those days 
those two great catastrophes through which their religion reached 
its highest form and displayed its eternal spirit made them proof 
against smaller attacks. A nation may be happy that has no 
history, but it is a shallow, conventional kind of happiness out of 
which there comes no great thing for the world at large. Israel's 
history has very few such hours of happiness; in the dark days 
that have recurred with tragic frequency through all the ages 
the leaders have looked back and drawn their inspiration from those 
classic times when the nation was saved from destruction and 
failure by the constancy of its sons and the faithfulness of its God. 

We must review briefly the facts of the period. It may be 
treated as extending from 168, the time when the terrible struggle 
began, to 63 B.C., when Palestine passed under the control of 
the Romans. This again may be subdivided into three periods, 
embracing successful revolt and increasing power, 168-165 B.C.; 
religious freedom acquired, 162-142 B.C.; time of religious freedom 
and political independence. (See Dr. Riggs on The Maccabean and 
Roman Periods) For our present purpose it will suffice to close the 
period at the year 135 which is marked by the death of Simon, the 
founder of the Hasmonean dynasty. 

As we have seen, at the beginning of the second century the 
Jews hailed with gladness the advent of their Syrian rulers and had 
no presentiment of the dark days that were soon to come upon them. 
We have next a complicated story of wars and intrigues between 
Egypt and Syria and of internal struggles within the Jewish nation 
springing from greed of money, lust of power, and the factious 
opposition of different parties. It is a priest named Simon who 
called the attention of the Syrians to the temple treasures and de- 
nounced the pious high priest Onias as a conspirator. Onias must 
go to Antioch to plead his own case and his people's cause before 
the Syrian overlord at the capital. At this point there is a change 
of rulers; Antiochus Epiphanes comes upon the stage. He is "a 
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most fateful personage for Jewish history" and a riddle for 
historians. Whether he was not really malicious and corrupt but 
only whimsical and irresponsible may be a difficult question to 
settle, but it is certain that he caused untold misery to the Jewish 
people and exposed their religion to extreme peril. One has, how- 
ever, to admit that a fair share of blame must fall upon Jewish 
leaders or men of that race who aspired to be leaders. One of the 
first acts of the new king was to depose the legitimate high priest 
Onias and appoint in his place Jason, a younger brother of Onias, 
who promised to give large sums of money and to pursue a 
vigorous Hellenizing policy. Thus the work of introducing Greek 
fashions was carried on under high authority and with increasing 
vigor. After three years the high-priesthood was given to 
Menelaus who made a higher bid of the same kind and who only 
succeeded in maintaining his position by murder and intrigue. 
A nation capable of producing high priests of this character would 
not seem to be capable of anything very noble and heroic, but the 
extreme hour has not yet arrived. 

In 170 B.C. Antiochus was reported dead and the deposed Jason 
attempted to recover the high-priesthood by force. Though the 
attempt failed, it was treated by the Syrian king as an act of rebel- 
lion and severe punishment was inflicted on Jerusalem. Two years 
after this the ambition of Antiochus in the direction of Egypt was 
checked by the Romans, and the Jews had to bear the brunt of his 
bitter disappointment and anger. The statement of this tragic 
event cannot be put in better or briefer form than that in which 
it is given by Professor Cornill: 

And now Antiochus considered the occasion ripe for a master-stroke. 
On the 27th of October, 168 B.C., he issued the insane decree which was intended 
to exterminate Judaism root and branch. All the sacred writings of the Jews 
were to be delivered up and destroyed, the exercise of the Jewish religion was 
forbidden on pain of death, all the Jews were to sacrifice to the Greek gods, and 
the temple at Jerusalem was to become a sanctuary of Olympian Zeus. The 
abomination of desolation was actually established in the sacred place, and on 
the 25th of December, 168 B.C., the first sacrifice was offered there to Zeus — 
whether by the high priest Menelaus we do not know. The commands of the 
king were executed with unexampled severity and the subordinate function- 
aries of authority evidently took a delight in harassing and tormenting in 
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every imaginable way the Jews who were loyal to the Law; when one reads 
the account in the Books of Maccabees one is reminded involuntarily of the 
dragonnades under Louis XIV (Cornill, p. 192). 

If ever revolt was sacred it was now. Thousands of devout 
men were called upon to die or lose that which was dearer than 
life. The first blow was struck by an aged priest, Mattathias. 
who certainly had no idea of the far-reaching effects of his stroke, 
when he called men to remain faithful to the Law and formed his 
"church of the desert." At first these stern devotees of the Law 
allowed themselves to be slaughtered rather than fight on their 
sabbath, but it was soon evident that they must modify scrupulosity 
by the power of common-sense or there would be none of them 
left. The old man, worn out in a little while by toils and battles, 
left behind him five sons, all strong, capable men. Judas Macca- 
baeus is regarded by many as the greatest warrior whom the people 
of Israel ever produced ; he certainly accomplished wonders with 
the small means at his command. He shows what miracles can 
be accomplished by pure zeal and strong faith. Time after time 
he defeated large armies and outmaneuvered the ablest Syrian 
generals. Against fearful odds he gained all his great victories, 
and three years after the first sacrifice had been offered to Olympian 
Zeus, the 25th of December, 165 B.C., he consecrated the temple 
anew and removed the abominations of idolatry under the very 
eyes of the Syrian garrison. When Antiochus Epiphanes passed 
away, the war was continued in the name of his son, and another 
immense army was sent against the rebels. 

Internal troubles caused the general Lysias to make peace with 
the Jews on terms which granted them free exit from the Sacred 
City and the permanent and unrestricted use of their religion. 
The high priest Menelaus was executed as the instigator of the 
whole wretched business. At this point, 163 B.C., the war might 
have ended if the Syrians had been more moderate and the spirit 
of faction among the Jews less bitter, as the main thing, namely, 
religious liberty, had been secured. The "pious" welcomed the 
new high priest Alcimus; but he was a Hellenist and wreaked his 
vengeance upon this particular party. Judas was then driven 
to fight for political independence, and after another brilliant 
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victory he was compelled to bow before the sheer force of numbers. 
Though defeated and killed he was not disgraced and he left 
behind him an inspiring memory. He was followed by his brother 
Jonathan, the real founder of the Maccabean state, who did his 
work more by skilful statesmanship than successful soldiering. 
When he fell a victim to treachery, his brother Simon received from 
the Syrian king Demetrius the full recognition of political inde- 
pendence. An attempt was made to recaD this later, but the 
resistance of the Jews and the interference of the Romans made it 
impossible. We cannot linger over the tragic end that came to 
Simon and two of his sons; sufficient to say that his son John, sur- 
named "Hyrcanus," succeeded him and reigned with vigor and 
success for thirty years. The revolt had been from the military 
point of view a great success. Men who were rebels out of pure 
religious zeal were drawn into the whirl of politics, fighting for a 
spiritual religion. They founded a worldly dynasty which after a 
season of brilliance was broken to pieces by inward contradictions 
and outward circumstances. 

What is the meaning of all this welter and confusion ? Is there 
any clear light in it, or noble purpose running through it? It 
means many things; its lessons are varied and permanently use- 
ful. We see how impossible it is to compress a community into 
one narrow mold and shut out the modifying influences from the 
great outside world. It may be that among the Hellenists there 
were men of low nature who in the name of culture sought only the 
gratification of worldly greed and lawless pleasure; but there were 
others who saw that God's revelation was larger than even the 
noblest local traditions. Some students think that Antiochus was 
foolish in this respect, that he tried to do what the natural course of 
events would have done without his rude help, and that his bold 
blundering policy simply defeated itself. It is idle to speculate 
upon what might have been; we shall do well if we can see clearly 
the significance of what did really happen. Greek influence even 
in the debased form in which it was presented must have made 
real inroads, when we see what a deep cleavage there was in the 
ranks of men of Jewish birth and blood. Perhaps already the 
yoke of the Law had begun to press heavily, and some noble souls 
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longed for a larger citizenship. The matter is always complex; 
neither the Puritans nor the Broad churchmen have all the truth, 
and it is a hardship when brute force divides a nation into two 
hostile camps. We see how hard it is to organize the idea and how 
impossible to solve spiritual problems by material means. Crom- 
well's party sought to create a kingdom of the saints and ended by a 
policy of coercion that provoked severe reaction. Men do not 
know what the end will be when they begin a great movement. 
It is part of the tragedy of life that noble spirits are mastered by 
the course of events which they have sought to use and which 
master them. This movement was a revolt against the priestly 
faction as well as against the external oppression, and at the close 
a priestly dynasty was formed very largely out of sympathy with 
the spirit that gave birth to the movement. But the degenera- 
tion of a family is not the failure of a movement. A family may be 
a thing of two or three generations, but the idea lives on forever. 

It is shown that the religious community formed after centuries 
of teaching and discipline can pass through another great baptism 
of blood without losing its distinctive life. The interests of this 
community are mainly religious, it desired not so much political 
independence and military glory as religious freedom. When the 
latter was gained there were many who lost interest in the struggle; 
they wished for a salvation that came from their God and were 
afraid to trust in soldiers even when these were their own brethren. 
The real representatives of the religion were not the corrupt rulers, 
the time-serving priests, nor the fiery zealots, but the men of the 
Book, those who desired to live according to the Law for which 
such great sacrifices had been made. Only by observing carefully 
the many cross-currents of this time of excitement and enthusiasm 
can we understand the definitely formed parties that come before 
us in the New Testament. Whatever elements of truth were 
possessed by other parties, the party from which the Pharisees 
sprang was right to this extent that Judah's real destiny and glory 
was in religion. For a while under the Maccabean dynasty there 
was military splendor and worldly success, but this was short- 
lived; it soon paled before the rising glory of Rome and the heart 
of this nation did not find real satisfaction in it. The real leaders 
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had a dim consciousness of the fact that they were preparing some- 
thing more vital and permanent then the proudest imperial power. 
One great product of this period is the Book of Daniel, a book 
that has been troubled and tormented by the most painful kind of 
exegesis, but that, set in its own historical framework, will begin 
to do its work more effectively. It pictures for us the Jew faith- 
ful to the Law in the midst of luxury and corruption. It shows 
him as the recipient of a revelation which brought a nobler wisdom 
than that of the world. Faith gives men courage to look into the 
face of kings and tread unflinchingly the path of duty. There is 
no fiery furnace or den of lions where God is not present to sustain 
heroic souls, and if need be give them deliverance. The martyrs 
have not lost the battle, even beyond death the arm of their God 
stretches to redeem and glorify. This is an ordered world, the 
cruel beast-like kingdoms may have their turn, but they dash them- 
selves in vain against the divine Providence. The final, the 
permanent kingdom shall be the kingdom of the saints. Noble 
vision! how splendidly it stands out against the background of 
base intrigue and sordid greed. Such a book of faith can easily 
be translated into terms of modern life and minister once more 
to spiritual needs of men. The failure of the Maccabean period, 
in so far as it was a failure, shows us that the Kingdom does come 
from heaven. The idea of God's presence in law and life finds 
ever a fuller and richer expression. The imperfect victory pre- 
serves for us something that is imperishable, from the glorious 
past. 



